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638 Notes and News. 

We regret to record the death at Cherbourg, on the 20th of 
August, in his 8istyear, of M. Auguste-Francois Le Jolis, founder 
and director of the Soci6te Nationale des Sciences Naturelles et 
Math6matiques de Cherbourg. 



THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
CONGRESS. 

September 8-22, 1904. 

The meeting of the Congress in the United States extended 
over a period of sixteen days. This prolongation of the time 
was more apparent than real, for several days were given to excur- 
sions, sight-seeing and travel — pleasurable features that usually 
precede or follow the business and scientific sessions. The Amer- 
ican hosts and their guests were favoured, on the whole, with fine 
weather. The hot spell, common in September, did not appear, 
and it was so cool on the evening of the reception. to President 
Peary in St. Louis that many wore overcoats. 

The delegates and members numbered about 750, including 75 
ladies, who were classed as Associate Members. The list was 
therefore not quite half so long as that of the Berlin Congress, 
where 1,600 names were enrolled; and the London Congress nearly 
equalled Berlin. About four-sevenths of the persons enrolled were 
in attendance, though many of the Americans were present in only 
one or two of the cities in which the Congress convened. 

Nearly all the foreign guests went the complete round from 
Washington to St. Louis. They numbered about seventy-five, most 
of them from Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
gary, with a representation from other European states and Can- 
ada, Latin America, and Japan. The foreign attendance rather 
exceeded expectations, as it was known from the first that a large 
number of European geographers, teachers, and students usually 
participating in these Congresses would be prevented, by the time, 
distance, or expense involved, from visiting America. The geo- 
graphical societies of this country were very much gratified that so 
many representative foreigners were able to be present. 

It is possible here to mention only a few of the foreign guests. 
They included from Great Britain — Dr. H. R. Mill, Sir John Mur- 
ray, Major A. St. H. Gibbons, the African explorer, and Prof. H. 
Yule Oldham, of Cambridge University; from Germany — Prof. 
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Oskar Drude, Dr. Prof. Kurt Hassert, of Cologne; Dr. Adolf Mar- 
cuse, and Graf Joachim von Pfeil u. Klein Ellguth ; from Austria- 
Hungary — Dr. Bela Erodi, of Budapest, President of the Hun- 
garian Geographical Society, and Profs. Drs. Oberhummer and 
Penck, of the University of Vienna ; from France — Prof. Paul Vidal 
de la Blache, of the University of Paris; Prof. Henri Cordier, 
President of the Paris Geographical Society; Mr. Guillaume 
Grandidier, who has for years been associated with his father in 
his studies and publications relating to Madagascar, and Prof. 
Julien Thoulet, the Oceanographer and Professor of Geology at 
the University of Nancy; and from Switzerland — Dr. Arthur de 
Claparede, President of the Geographical Society of Geneva. 
These gentlemen, and not a few other foreigners, were very promi- 
nent in the scientific and business meetings and the social affairs 
of the Congress. 

There was also an important number of European members, 
who, though unable to be present, enriched the scientific pro- 
gramme with their contributions, some of them accompanied with 
maps all ready for reproduction. They include contributions by 
A. Chevalier, who has recently returned from his scientific mission 
to the French Central Sudan ; Prof. E. T. Gautier, of Algiers, 
who has made special studies of the commercial value of the 
French Sahara; Prof. Dr. Kan, of the University of Amsterdam, 
who wrote on Progress in the Dutch East Indies; Captain P. 
Kozloff, one of the Russian explorers of inner Asia; Prof. E. Levas- 
seur, E. A. Martel, and Charles Rabot, of Paris; Prof. Dr. Karl 
Sapper, the explorer of Central America and Professor of Geo- 
graphy at the University of Tubingen, and Mr. David Lindsay, the 
Australian explorer. The participation of these and other distin- 
guished specialists in geography, who added material of value to the 
output of the Congress, although they were unable to attend it, was 
highly appreciated. Most of the papers by absent members, home 
or foreign, were read by title only, as time lacked for the reading 
of many accepted contributions. 

The presence of nearly all the leading geographers of the 
United States from different departments of the General Govern- 
ment and from the Universities and higher schools was note- 
worthy, for they had never been numerically well represented in. 
the earlier Congresses. They strengthened the Congress, particu- 
larly in the sections dealing with the various branches of physio- 
graphy, mathematical geography, geographical technique, and. 
economic and educational geography. 
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In some respects the American meeting departed from prece- 
dents that had become established in the preceding Congresses. 
It was deemed necessary for a number of Societies to participate 
in arranging for the Congress, though heretofore the responsibility 
of organization has always devolved upon one Society. Of course, 
this method was exceedingly cumbrous and wasteful of energy and 
time. Several men repeatedly travelled 200 or 300 miles to attend 
the committee meetings, some of whose members were actually as 
far apart as the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. This experiment 
will probably never be repeated ; that it was measurably successful 
was due to the untiring efforts of the Societies. 

It was also a decided innovation to distribute the sessions among 
six cities of the country, involving a journey of over 1,200 miles 
inland between the opening and the close of the Congress. The 
foreign members, at least, had not been accustomed to interposing 
long nights of railroad travel between fatiguing days in Congress 
sessions. This tax on mind and body was relieved en route between 
Washington and St. Louis by such pleasurable incidents as the days 
at Philadelphia and Niagara Falls and the Hudson River excursion 
■of the American Geographical Society. The results of the innova- 
tion were not unfortunate, and the guests, on the whole, rather 
enjoyed the opportunity to see something of America, its cities and 
people, while the Congress was in session. 

The general meetings were fewer and the section meetings more 
numerous than at the London and Berlin Congresses. No topics of 
commanding interest — such as the African and Antarctic meetings 
in London, and the Antarctic programme at Berlin — were before 
the Congress, and although three half-days in Washington, New 
York, and Chicago were given to the opening exercises and to 
selected papers, most of the programme was carried out in the 
section meetings. Whenever the Congress was not in general 
session, three of these meetings were simultaneously in progress in 
Washington and four during the days *in New York. ' In London 
and Berlin the papers read in the section meetings were those that 
appealed chiefly to specialists, while here some of the most popular 
topics, such as Exploration, were mainly confined to the section 
rooms. As has always been the case abroad, the section meetings 
were not very well attended, with the exception of Physiography 
of the Land and Oceanography. 

An innovation that was well liked was the ample facilities for 
illustrating the papers with maps and lantern-slides. In New York 
each of the four section rooms was provided with a lantern, and 
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many papers were illustrated. About 125 papers were submitted. 
The contributions at Berlin were only a little more numerous. 
Only two or three papers were written in Italian or Spanish, though 
these were included with English, German, and French as the lan- 
guages of the Congress. 

A considerable number of the papers from continental Europe 
were presented in English. Daily programmes, in English, were 
printed for the Washington and New York meetings. No geographi- 
cal exhibition was given in direct connection with the Congress, 
but in New York the New York Public Library exhibited at the 
Lenox Library building about 200 examples of its remarkable map 
collection, including many of the most famous pre-Columbian maps. 
A printed hand-list gave full information, and some of the members 
were able to accept the special invitation to attend the exhibition. 
In St. Louis no special arrangements appear to have been made to 
direct members to the exhibits of large geographical interest. 

It was, of course, the desire of the American hosts to welcome 
the foreign guests with the heartiest hospitality, and to make the 
occasion a pleasant memory to all. The various entertainments 
will be mentioned in the following brief report of the meetings. 

THE WASHINGTON MEETING.— Sept. 8-10. 

The members met first at an informal reception at Hubbard 
Memorial Hall on the evening preceding the opening of the Con- 
gress. On Thursday morning, September 8, the opening exercises 
occurred at George Washington University Hall. In the absence 
of the President of the United States, who was not at the capital, 
the Congress was welcomed to this country, in his behalf, by Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, Superintendent of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, and by Dr. G. K. Gilbert, on behalf of the National 
Geographic Society. Short but felicitous responses on behalf of 
the foreign delegates and Societies were made by Professors 
Cordier, Penck, and Oldham. 

In introducing Dr. Gilbert to the Congress as the acting head 
of the National Geographic Society, Commander R. E. Peary, 
C.E., U. S. N. , President of the Congress, said that it was due to 
this Society and its founder, Gardiner G. Hubbard, that the Eighth 
Congress had been brought to America. 

President Peary, in his opening address, summed up the more 
important features of geographical discovery and progress in the 
past nine years, and treated briefly and broadly the work yet to be 
done in the field of pioneer research. He expressed the hope that 
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the Congress would not ignore the Arctic area, with its five 
expeditions now in the field or preparing to enter it; and he would 
like to see America carry forward the Antarctic explorations which 
our friends across the water had so splendidly begun and prosecuted 
for four years. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the Government scientific 
bureaux under the guidance of committees. 

The papers on Physiography of the Land, Geodesy and Geo- 
graphical Technique, Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism, 
Glaciers and Bio-geography had been assigned to the Washington 
meeting. 

Friday morning was devoted in general session to Governmental 
Surveys. Among the papers was one by Dr. Marcuse, dealing with 
the progress made in instruments and methods for determining 
geographical positions on land, ship positions at sea, and the posi- 
tion of balloons in the air. Prof. Hayford described the most 
recent practice of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in triangu- 
lation, base measurement, and levelling. Mr. Littlehales, speaking 
on the marine hydrographic surveys of coasts, said that while there 
is only a comparatively small total extent of completely surveyed 
coast, the extent of coast that is unexplored for purposes of navi- 
gation is still smaller, and is almost wholly confined to the frozen 
regions; and there is an immense extent of the coast-line which 
cannot be navigated with security, though it is sufficiently known 
to be approached. Prof. Penck spoke on his project for a map of 
the world on a scale of i :i, 000,000, introduced by him at the Berne 
Congress, and which, under his initiative and with the support of 
every succeeding Congress, has already made important progress. 
The Eighth Congress, as seen in the resolution printed below, urges 
the United States to make a map of our country on the same scale, 
as France, Germany, and Great Britain are now doing in their terri- 
tories. Other papers were in this list, but it is impossible even to 
mention here many of the papers presented in the various sections. 

SECTIONAL MEETING. 

This sectional meeting, in which papers on Physiography of the 
Land were read, was disappointing to many of those present, 
inasmuch as ten out of the twenty announced authors of papers 
were absent, and only two of the speakers were Europeans. Of 
the papers presented, The Sculpture of Massive Rocks, by Gilbert, 
was notable for the excellence of its illustrations by views from 
the Sierra Nevada of California; Island Tying, by Gulliver, treated 
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a special problem of shore topography; The Classification of 
Mountains, by Rice, dealt with the structural aspects of this 
mooted question; The Origin pf Alpine Lakes, by Penck, gave 
much importance to glacial erosion; while The Relief of the 
Southern Carpathians, by de'Martonne; Physiographic Aspects of 
China, by Willis; The Bearing of Physiography on Suess's Theories, 
by Davis, and a paper on The Alps, given by Penck in Chicago, 
all bore independent testimony to the broad uplift and deep dis- 
section of various mountain masses, whose deformed structures 
were due to crushing in some earlier period, separated from that 
of the broad uplift by a long cycle of erosion. The coincidence of 
this testimony was perhaps the most distinct feature of this sec- 
tional meeting, as it extended to Europe and Asia a conclusion 
that had been familiar for some years in American examples. 

Nine of the twelve papers relating to Meteorology and Ter- 
restrial Magnetism were read. Prof. Stupart described the climates 
of the different climatic provinces of Canada, noting the most 
striking features in each case, and laying special emphasis on the 
favourable conditions for agriculture in the western and northwestern 
provinces, where it was formerly supposed that everything was bleak 
and bare. These favourable conditions are chiefly the result of the 
high summer temperatures, the summer isotherms trending far north 
on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. Dr. Mill illustrated 
with lantern-slides some studies he has recently made of the distri- 
bution of the amounts of rainfall around certain, selected individual 
cyclones in the British Isles, and brought out the importance of a 
consideration of this cyclonic control in any complete investigation 
of the precipitation of any country. This paper had just previously 
been presented at the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in England. Dr. Bauer showed a series 
of interesting curves recorded by the magnetic instruments at a 
number of observatories in both Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres at the time of the great eruption of Mont Pele. The 
marked irregularities of these curves, all closely alike, were most 
striking, and suggest many questions concerning the nature of the 
disturbance at Mont Pele and its various effects. The paper of 
Prof. Henry, of the U. S. Weather Bureau, called attention to the 
new climatological summaries for the United States which the 
Weather Bureau has undertaken to publish for all its stations. 
This plan will bring together all the available data in one publica- 
tion, which will be a great convenience to those who have occasion 
to use such tables. Prof. R. DeC. Ward emphasized the need of 
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giving more attention to the cyclonic control of the climatic ele- 
ments. Too much emphasis is now laid on the regular annual, 
seasonal, monthly, and diurnal variations, and too little on the irre- 
gular, but important, cyclonic variations. The paper was illustrated 
with lantern views, showing different temperature curves for New 
England, in which an understanding of the cyclonic control was 
seen to be of paramount importance if any rational view of the 
climate is to be gained. 

Mr. Littlehales set forth the aims of the Navy Department in 
the collection of observations of the declination and inclination 
and of the intensity of the earth's magnetism, and gave an account 
of the discussions which have been undertaken for the production 
of world charts of the three magnetic elements and for the assign- 
ment of the correct direction of the magnetic meridian on charts 
constructed for purposes of navigation. 

In the Bio-geographic section Dr. Oskar Drude read a paper, 
Die Methode der Pflanzengeographischen Kartographie, erlautert an 
der Flora von Sachsen: Nomenklatur pflanzengeogr. Formationen, 
which presented the results of a study and mapping of the floral 
regions of Saxony, with remarks on the colour scheme of the 
maps. Dr. Harshberger's " Method of Determining the Age of 
the Different Floristic Elements in the Eastern United States " 
was a differential study of the age of the plant formation of eastern 
America. Dr. Gill's " Origin of Fresh-water Faunas " was an im- 
portant paper bearing on the evolutionary origin of fresh-water ani- 
mals. Dr. H. C. Cowles read a paper on " The Remarkable 
Colony of Northern Plants along the Apalaphicola River, Florida," 
which described an association of plants found on the bluffs .of 
the river mentioned. 

An interesting paper of a more popular character was pre- 
sented by Middleton Smith, Washington, D. C, who described the 
habits and northern range of the resident birds of Point Barrow, 
Alaska. 

An important communication, " The American Range of the 
Cycadofilices," was made by David White, Washington, D. C, with 
exhibition of specimens, illustrating the connection between cycads 
and ferns, both in external morphology and internal structure. 
Dr. Charles C. Adams spoke concerning "The Dispersal Centres 
of North American Biota," contrasting the original centres from 
which the plant and animal forms of the continent were dispersed. 

One of the agreeable events was the reception at the U. S. 
Naval Observatory by Rear Admiral C. M. Chester. Arrange- 
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ments for the exchange of international time signals and messages 
with observatories and institutions all over the world were success- 
fully carried out, and many of the replies, received in several 
languages, were read when the Congress reconvened next morning. 

After the adjournment of the section meetings on Friday a 
reception was given by Mrs. G. G. Hubbard, at her beautiful 
country home, a little outside of Washington. That evening Mr. 
Charles M. Pepper lectured on " The Bolivian Andes." On Satur- 
day a brilliant reception by President and Mrs. Peary was given in 
the large ballroom of the New Willard. The Chinese, Turkish, 
Swiss, and other Ministers, the Italian Ambassador, and members 
of various other legations were present. The orchestra played the 
national airs of all countries whose delegates were present, and 
this was done also at the Philadelphia and New York dinners. 

On Sunday many members made an excursion on the Potomac 
to Mount Vernon, and that evening the Congress went to Phila- 
delphia by special train. 

PHILADELPHIA DAY— Sept. 12. 

The committee of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia had 
decided to make the most of the single day at their disposal by 
giving their guests an opportunity to see the city. In carrying 
out this plan, the idea of holding any session for reading papers, 
etc., had to be abandoned. 

On the arrival of the train from Washington the members were 
met by a committee and taken to the Hotel Walton. At 9 o'clock 
the next morning the entire party, with the local committee, drove 
to Independence Hall and the rooms of the American Philosophical 
Society — the oldest scientific association in the United States. The 
coaching party then went through the business and industrial districts 
to the Commercial Museum, where the Director, Dr. W. P. Wilson, 
explained the workings of the Museum. After an inspection of the 
building the members of the Congress were entertained by the 
University of Pennsylvania at Houston Hall, and an hour was 
spent in examining the Free Museum of Science and Art. 

A trip through Fairmount Park, ahd along the Wissahickon 
Drive, ended at the Philadelphia Country Club, where a dinner 
was spread in the open porches of the club, specially arranged for 
the occasion. 

President Peary made the opening address, and was followed by 
Mr. Henry G. Bryant, the President of the Philadelphia Society, 
who welcomed the Congress to the city and acted as toastmaster. 
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Among the speakers of the evening were Dr. Hugh R. Mill, 
Royal Geographical Society, London; M. Henri Cordier, Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris; Count von Pfeil, Germany; Dr. Bela 
Erbdi, Hungary, and Mr. Eki Hicki, Japan. At the conclusion of 
the dinner the guests took a special train to New York. 

THE NEW YORK MEETING— Sept. 13-15. 

The three days in New York were under the auspices of the 
American Geographical Society, whose house was entirely given to 
the work of the Congress and the convenience and comfort of its 
members. All the foreign representatives were the guests of the 
Society, which paid their travelling expenses from Washington and 
provided hotel accommodations in New York. The general ses- 
sions were held in the Society's lecture hall, but three of the four 
section halls and the large auditorium were provided by the kind 
co-operation of the American Museum of Natural History, whose 
Director, Dr. Bumpus, was untiring in his efforts to give the 
Congress every helpful accommodation. 

In opening the New York meeting in the hall of the Society, 
President Peary referred to the fact that this year marks both the 
completion of the first half century of the existence of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society and the first meeting in New York of the 
International Geographical Congress. 

Nearly all of the Congress business was transacted in New 
York, which, also, had a larger share of the section meetings than 
other cities. The sections of Oceanography, Volcanoes and Earth- 
quakes, Exploration, Economic Geography, and Education were 
almost continuously in session for a day and a half. 

The general session of Tuesday forenoon very appropriately 
•opened with an appreciation of the late Friedrich Ratzel by Dr. 
Martha K. Genthe, one of his pupils. Sir John Murray followed 
with an address on deep-sea exploration, in which he spoke of two 
manuscript maps, prepared under his direction, embodying the 
latest information as to depths and the distribution of life in the 
deep-sea areas. Count Joachim von Pfeil told of the rise and de- 
velopment of the German Colonial possessions, and Dr. E. O. 
Hovey gave a description of the volcanoes of Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, and Saba. 

The meetings of the Oceanography Section drew very good 
audiences. Prof. Thoulet presented a number of papers descriptive 
of the work of the Oceanographical Laboratory at Nancy, of which 
he is the Director, with special reference to recent investigations 
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in the neighbourhood of the Azores. He also gave a resume" of 
the investigations carried on under the direction of the Prince of 
Monaco from 1885 to 1904, and exhibited the first copy of the 
great atlas prepared by the Prince of Monaco, after the plans 
adopted by the Committee appointed at the Seventh Congress in 
Berlin. This atlas is being executed by Profs. Thoulet and Sauer- 
wein, and will cover some twenty-four sheets. Depths are given 
in metres, and the terminology is that prepared by Dr. Supan and 
adopted at the meeting at Wiesbaden. 

Prof. Penck reported upon the recent investigations carried on 
in the Adriatic. Among other papers were two by Mr. R. A. Har- 
ris, one upon the co-tidal lines for the world, and the other upon 
the evidence of land near the North Pole; on the oceanic history 
of Cape Cod by Prof. Niles, of Boston ; on the attempts to locate 
some islands in the North Pacific Ocean between Hawaii and 
Panama and the proof that the islands are mythical, by Mr. James 
Hague; and on the currents and climatology of the North Pacific, 
by Prof. Davidson, of San Francisco. The discussion of papers 
was in some instances as important and interesting as the papers 
themselves. The investigations upon which the papers were pre- 
pared are of great value from a practical standpoint, as the results 
obtained have a bearing upon commerce and navigation, as well as 
on the development of the fishing industries. 

Only about a third of the papers on explorations could be read. 
It had been hoped to make a special feature of the Antarctic work, 
but Dr. Drygalski was prevented at the last moment from attend- 
ing the Congress. The following papers were read : By the Rev. 
J. N. MacGonigle, on the Everglades of Florida; by Robert T. 
Hill, on the physical geography of New Mexico, and by G. R. F. 
Prowse, on the Cabot landfall. Dr. A. Donaldson Smith described 
Africa between the River Jub and the Nile, and Maj. A. St. H. 
Gibbons, of London, spoke on methods of exploration in Africa. 
Papers by Ellsworth Huntington "On Evidence of Climatic Change 
in Eastern Persia," and by Col. Ch. Chaille-Longon " Les Provinces 
equatoriales de l'Egypte," belonged to the Meteorological and His- 
torical Sections. Henryk Arctowski described from notes, with 
lantern-slides, the glaciers of the Antarctic, particularly of Tierra 
del Fuego, and of Graham and Danco Lands, and Chairman Bryant 
reported the discovery among the documents of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania of an account of the first Arctic expedi- 
tion, in 1752, to explore the North-West Passage. It sailed on the 
schooner Argon, which was wrecked on the Labrador coast. All 
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of the papers were discussed. A pleasing incident was the pre- 
sentation by President Cordier, of the Paris Geographical Society, 
of a silver medal to Frank W. Stokes, in recognition of his artistic 
work in the Arctic and Antarctic. 

Six papers were read in the Economic Geography Section. The 
first paper was by Prof. Emory R.Johnson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on the subject of "Some Governmental Influences affect- 
ing the Geographic Distribution of Commerce." The paper called 
attention to the changes which have taken place in the distribution 
of the foreign commerce of the United States; and also showed 
that the commerce of the northwest continental ports of Europe is 
growing at a more rapid rate than the commerce of British ports. 
Mr. A. de Claparede, of Switzerland, discussed the "Economic Im- 
portance of Switzerland," and also gave a summary of a paper 
which he had prepared on " The Present Status of Economic and 
Social Geography." Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, discussing the relations of commerce to geography, expressed 
the view that the great work of the present century would be to 
make the share contributed to the requirements of man by the 
tropical area more proportionate to its size and population. Dr. 
Thorndike advocated the desirability of establishing game pre- 
serves in the swampy territory called the " Muskeg region," south 
of Hudson Bay and the Barren Lands, a breeding-ground and 
abode for many of the game and fur-bearing animals. A permanent 
fur trade would be developed by maintaining preserves for these 
animals and the condition of the Indians in the region would 
thereby be improved. Dr. J. F. Crowell, Commerce Expert of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, discussed in detail " The Geo- 
graphic Influences affecting the Development of the Internal Com- 
merce of the United States." Prof. J. Russell Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, submitted a paper upon the " Economic 
Importance of the Plateaus in Tropical America." The papers 
presented, it is believed, together with others contributed but not 
read, will constitute a valuable addition to the literature of Eco- 
nomic Geography. 

All the papers in the Section of Volcanoes and Earthquakes were 
illustrated by slides and maps. 

Prof. Hitchcock's paper on Hawaiian Geography brought 
out the relationships of the different volcanic vents, particularly 
those of Hawaii, and showed that volcanic activity has advanced 
from the northwest toward the southeast in the chain, and sub- 
aerial erosion has progressed more rapidly upon the windward 
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(eastern) sides than upon the dryer western slopes. Prof. Robert 
T. Hill, in a paper on The Larger Story of Mont Pele, emphasized 
the idea that the recent eruptions are minor incidents in the 
geologic history of the islands, which have been built up from the 
sea-bottom by successive eruptions. All the Lesser Antilles are to 
be regarded as mountains of accretion and not as the tops of a 
range which has been drowned by subsidence. 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin, in a paper on the Destruction of 
Pompeii, considered that the eruptions of Pele throw new light upon 
the first recorded eruption of Vesuvius. The "horrible black 
cloud " of which Pliny wrote is seemingly the counterpart of the 
great descending black cloud, similarly charged with electricity, 
which was the distinctive feature of the Pele eruption of May 8, 
1902. The speaker expressed his conviction that Pompeii was not 
destroyed as the result of simple incineration, but in a manner 
closely similar to that which annihilated St. Pierre. The numerous 
deformed objects of porcelain, glass, etc., which, as recovered from 
Pompeii, were thought to represent long periods of time effecting 
their deformation have again their exact counterpart in objects 
recovered from St. Pierre, where the deformation was accomplished 
in minutes or seconds. 

Dr. E. O. Hovey, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
gave two papers upon the volcanoes of the Caribbean Islands, the 
first of which is referred to above as delivered in the General 
Session. The second, read in the Section meeting, was on "The 
Volcanoes of St. Vincent, St. Kitts, and Statia " (St. Eustatius). 

Prof. Dr. A. Schmidt, of Stuttgart, speaking on "Vertikale 
Bodenbewegungen beobachtete mit dem Trifilargravimeter," said 
he had found that the earth's crust is transmitting waves which 
have not been heretofore suspected. These waves are long between 
crests, four to five minutes elapsing between maxima, and are 
about seven inches in height. On account of their slowness and 
regularity, these vibrations recorded by the apparatus cannot be 
regarded as caused by the wind. They are crustal movements, but 
their meaning is not yet clearly understood. 

The papers in the Education Section were chiefly by American 
teachers. Dr. B61a Erodi gave an interesting account of the pro- 
gress of geographic science in Hungary. 

On the first day of the New York meeting the American Geo- 
graphical Society gave a luncheon to the Congress at the American 
Museum of Natural History; and in the evening, after the lecture 
at the Museum by Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman on their latest 
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mountaineering expedition among the Himalayas, a reception at 
the house of the Society was attended by nearly all the members 
of the Congress and many Fellows of the Society. Between the 
morning and afternoon sessions on Wednesday the American 
Museum of Natural History entertained the Congress at luncheon; 
and that evening the American Geographical Society gave a sub- 
scription dinner complimentary to the foreign guests at the Hotel 
Endicott. At the dinner M. Henri Cordier, President of the Paris 
Geographical Society, delivered to President Peary the gold medal 
unanimously voted to him by that Society for his achievements in 
Arctic exploration. 

All the conditions worked together to make the excursion up 
the Hudson River on the 15th of September in every way memo- 
rable. The American Geographical Society had chartered a steam- 
boat for the Congress and the many Fellows of the Society, who, 
with their families, had accepted the invitation for the day. The 
point of destination was Mount Beacon at Fishkill, which was 
reached in about four hours. The guests were greatly interested 
in the physiography of this region, and the Society distributed 
a printed description written by Prof. W. M. Davis for the occa- 
sion. He also conducted the field party to the summit of Mount 
Beacon, from which was obtained a splendid view of the Hudson 
River valley and the bordering mountains. Returning from Fish- 
kill, the excursionists stopped at West Point to accept the courte- 
sies tendered before the meeting of "the Congress by Brig. -Gen. 
Mills, the Superintendent of the United States Military Academy. 
A guard of honour escorted the visitors to the parade ground, where 
the corps of cadets went through their evolutions. 

From West Point the members of the Congress took the train 
to Niagara Falls. 

MEETINGS WEST OF NEW YORK. 

The field day at Niagara Falls on Sept. 16 was greatly enjoyed. 
It was introduced with a lecture on the Falls by Dr. G. K. Gilbert, 
who also conducted the Congress to the many points of interest. 

The journey was continued that evening, and Chicago was 
reached on the morning of the 17th inst. The Congress was re- 
ceived in Kent Theatre, University of Chicago, where President 
Harper, of the University, delivered an address of welcome, to 
which President Peary responded. The remainder of the forenoon 
was given up to a short programme of scientific addresses, in which 
Professors Penck, Salisbury, and Goode, Dr. Mill, and Mr. Gran- 
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didier took part. A luncheon complimentary to the members of 
the Congress, drives to the Field Columbian Museum and through 
the parks, and a reception at the Chicago Historical Society filled 
the rest of the day. 

Sunday was spent on the train making the journey, through 
incessant rain, across the prairie State of Illinois to St. Louis. 
Some of the members improved an opportunity on the way to 
pay a short visit to the underground workings of a coal-mine. 
St. Louis was reached that evening, and the following four days, 
until the final adjournment on Sept. 22, were spent in that city. 
A few papers in the sections Historical Geography and Anthropo- 
geography were read in meetings of the World's Congress of Arts 
and Sciences. A reception to President Peary was given on the 
evening of Sept. 20, and his lecture at Festival Hall on Sept. 22 
was heard by an audience that filled the great auditorium. The 
final meeting was held immediately after the lecture, when the 
President made the following remarks in closing the Congress: 

President Peary's Closing Address. 

We are assembled here for the last meeting of our Congress. Whether the Con- 
gress has been a success or not rests with the judgment of time and yourselves. I 
believe we are justified in looking upon its work with satisfaction. 

One thing may be said. In every Department of this Congress the papers read 
have shown a distinct step in advance since the last Congress, and in many Depart- 
ments there has been progress not merely to a higher plane but to an entirely new 
horizon. 

The number of resolutions adopted by the Congress is less than usual. Those 
adopted, it is believed, are worthy of an International Organization. The salient 
resolutions of the Congress are those relating to 

Map of the World, 1: 1,000,000; 
Polar Exploration; 
Oceanography; 
A World Census. 

These are unequivocally international subjects. An universal map to a uniform 
scale; an universal census; the conquest of the only remaining great unknown areas 
of the globe; the prosecution of the study of the great subaqueous world, in which 
but a beginning has yet been made, in spite of the work of Murray and others. 

There has been no specially prominent topic before the Congress, no one over- 
shadowing subject, as in the two preceding Congresses. The Congress has moved 
on lines of general, equable development. We from America have been broadened 
by the presence of the Congress; we are under deep and lasting obligations to it for 
its certain stimulus to geographical interest and work in this great country. A very 
gratifying feature has been the strong and satisfactory showing of our own home 
geographers. At no previous Congress have so many of our leading men been 
present. 

If you from abroad have received ideas and impressions which may in any way 
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assist you in your methods, or round out and make more complete your work and 
results, we shall be proud and pleased. 

One feature of the Congress has been an innovation — its migratory character. 
Whether this has been a desirable innovation rests with you to decide. 

We are indebted to our friends and visitors from abroad who have devoted such 
share of time and effort to coming to us here; and we are doubly indebted to those 
who have brought their ladies along to charm and brighten our proceedings. 

As for the ladies themselves, that they have braved the terrors of the sea and a new 
land to be present proves them brave as well as fair. 

We regret those other friends whom stress of unavoidable circumstance has kept 
from coming. Two weeks of social and technical contact and association with brains 
and culture, from every civilized portion of the earth, is an episode in the life of any 
one. When to this is added the camaraderie of travelling companions, the combina- 
tion is nearly ideal. 

If in any way we have failed in making this period and our journeyings pleasant 
to our friends and visitors, believe me it is not for lack of will or disposition. 

The Congress is under obligations to the National Geographic Society, the 
Philadelphia Geographical Society, the American Geographical Society, the Geo- 
graphical Society of Chicago, and the local committees in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, Niagara Falls, Chicago, and St. Louis for their efforts to make the stay 
of the Congress pleasant. 

It is under double obligations to the Committee of Arrangements, and the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Program. The labours of both, owing to the movements of the 
Congress, have been particularly arduous, and, as it were, never-ending. These 
remarks would be incomplete without specific mention of Drs. Day and McCormick, 
Mr. Adams, and Profs. Davis and Libbey, each of whom has been invaluable. 

Personally I deeply regret the ending of this most enjoyable occasion. 

I hope that we shall all meet again at the next Congress to report still greater 
advances in our science; but if it be willed that some of us shall reach that end which 
comes to all men soon or late, may it be with a record of good work and lasting good 
accomplished for science and geography. 

With sincerest good wishes for our successor, the Ninth International Geographic 
Congress at Geneva, I will, if there is no further business to come before the meet- 
ing, declare the Eighth International Geographic Congress closed. 

Resolutions Adopted by the Eighth International Geo- 
graphic Congress. 
In the following list the resolutions are arranged according to 
the departments of geography with which they deal. Some of 
them are reaffirmed from the Seventh Congress : 

Map of the World on a Scale of i : 1,000,000 (Introduced by 
Prof. PencK). — 1. The Eighth International Geographic Congress 
presents its thanks to the Service Geographique de 1'Armee at 
Paris, to the Kartographische Abteilung der Koniglich-Preussi- 
schen Landesaufnahme in Berlin, and to the Intelligence Division of 
the War Office at London, for having commenced the publication 
of large maps on the scale of 1: 1,000,000, which correspond in a 
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general way to the maps of the world, proposed by the Congress at 
Berne, and it invites these offices to prepare an account of their 
maps, accompanied, if possible, by parts of them, for publication 
in the report of the Washington Meeting. 

(Introduced by Prof. Pencil). — The Congress proposes to the 
Government of the United States the execution of a general map 
of America, on the scale of 1:1,000,000, similar to those maps on 
the same scale of parts of Asia, China, and Africa now in prepara- 
tion by the Service Geographique de l'Armee at Paris, by the 
Koniglich-Preussische Landesaufnahme in Berlin, and by the Intel- 
ligence Division of the War Office at London ; each sheet of the map 
being projected separately, and being limited by parallels 4 degrees 
apart and meridians 6 degrees apart; the initial meridian being that 
of Greenwich, the initial parallel the Equator; the standard of 
measures being the metre. 

Cartographical Association (Introduced by Prof. Penck). — 
The Congress refers the proposition of Mr. Schokalsky and the 
paper of Mr. Schrader to the Committee appointed at the Congress 
of Berlin concerning the Cartographical Association. This Com- 
mittee is requested to report on the necessity of a Cartographical 
Association to the next Congress. In the meantime it might interest 
Geographical Societies in the plan and in the necessity of dealing 
with maps in geographical journals in a more detailed way than 
usual, and urge that a general use of maps should be popularized 
and extended by instruction in schools, and the commerce with maps 
should be better organized. 

The Committee being now reduced by the death of General 
Tillo, and the withdrawal of General Steinmetz to Mr. Schrader, 
the Congress appoints the following gentlemen to the Committee: 

Mr. Henry Gannett, Washington (Chairman) ; Jules de Schokal- 
sky, St. Petersburg (successor to Gen. Steinmetz); Mr. Franz 
Schrader, Paris; Prof. E. Oberhummer, Vienna; Mr. J. G. Bartholo- 
mew, Edinburgh. 

Introduction of the Fractional Scales on Maps. — The 
Seventh International Geographical Congress expressed the urgent 
wish that upon all charts, including those published by those lands 
still employing the English and Russian systems of measurements, 
along with the scale of geographic co-ordinates, the scale of reduc- 
tion should be expressed in the usual fractional form 1 : x, and that 
the latter be added to all lists of charts covering land and sea, and 
requests the Executive Committee of the Congress to bring this 
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decision to the attention of all Governments, Geographical Socie- 
ties, and establishments engaged in the publication of charts. The 
advantage to be derived from the support of this resolution, which 
has its origin with the editor of Petermanns Mitteilungen, and the 
extensive dissemination of the resolution, is at once evident. In 
English publications a custom has arisen of adding a statement of 
the ratio l:x to the usually employed x miles to one inch. In 
America the custom has arisen of going even a step beyond this — 
namely, the addition of the ratio of reduction has led to the direct 
application of the decimal system in the units of measure adopted 
upon the chart. To this Geographical Societies are urged to give 
wide publicity. 

Rules for Geographic Names. —Local names are as far as pos- 
sible to be preserved not only in those regions where already estab- 
lished, but also in wild regions. They should on this account be 
determined with all the accuracy possible. 

Where local names do not exist or cannot be discovered, the 
names applied by the first discoverer should be used until further 
investigation. The arbitrary altering of historical, long-existing 
names, well known not only in common use but also in science, is 
to be regarded as extremely unadvisable, and every means should 
be employed to resist such alterations. Inappropriate and fantasti- 
cal names are to be replaced, as far as possible, by local and more 
appropriate names. 

The above rules are not to be rigorously construed; yet they 
should be followed to a greater extent than heretofore by travellers 
and in scientific works. Their publication in periodicals as the 
opinion of the Congress will probably prove of great weight. 
Although in recent years many official systems of determination of 
geographic names have been enunciated, we have still evidence of 
the very slight influence which the wishes of the International 
Geographic Congresses exert over the decision of the official au- 
thorities. To this Geographical Societies are urged to give wide 
publicity. 

Publication of Photographs {Introduced by Prof. Penck). — It 
is suggested by the lantern-slides shown by Mr. Siebers and by the 
photographs by Mr. Willis that it is desirable that in these and the 
cases of other exploring travellers photographs of geographical 
significance might be published, and accompanied by short explana- 
tory notes, so that they may form collections of representative 
physical features of different parts of the world. 
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Polar Exploration {Introduced by Sir John Murray). — The 
Eighth International Geographic Congress, realizing that the only 
untouched fields for geographical discovery are the regions imme- 
diately surrounding the poles of the earth, desires to place on record 
its sense of the importance of forthwith completing the systematic 
exploration of the polar areas. It is very desirable that the expe- 
rience gained by men of science and officers in the recent Antarc- 
tic expeditions should be turned to account, by following up with- 
out delay the success they have obtained. The Congress recog- 
nizes that the Arctic regions possess a more immediate interest for 
the people of North America, and expresses the confident hope 
that the expeditions now being prepared will be so supported as to 
secure early and complete success. 

Deep-Sea Maps and Nomenclature of the Earth's Bottom. — 
The Eighth International Geographic Congress expresses its thanks 
to His Serene Highness the Prince of Monaco for having exe- 
cuted the map of the ocean, the preparation of which was desired 
by the Congress of Berlin, and expresses especially its agreement 
with the scale and projection chosen, with the adoption of the ini- 
tial meridian of Greenwich, with the adoption of the metre for 
indication of the depths, and the system of international submarine 
terminology used. 

Collection of Records of Drift Ice. — This work is progress- 
ing satisfactorily in charge of the Danish Meteorological Institute 
and the co-operating offices and through their systematic collec- 
tion of records of drift ice. 

Earthquake Investigation. — The International Seismological 
Association has accomplished the wishes of the Seventh Congress. 
Resolved, that the Eighth International Geographic Congress sends 
its congratulations to the International Seismological Association, 
whose further work is waited for with great interest. 

Standard Time (Introduced by Mr. E. E. Hayden). — Resolved, 
in view of the fact that a large majority of the nations of the world 
have already adopted systems of standard time based upon the 
Meridian of Greenwich, as prime meridian, that this Congress is in 
favour of the universal adoption of the Meridian of Greenwich as 
the basis of all systems of standard time. 

The Decimal System. — The Congress expresses itself in favour 
of a uniform system in all geographical researches and discussions, 
and it recommends for this purpose the employment of the metric 
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system of weights and measures, as also the employment of the 
■centigrade thermometric scale. It is, moreover, highly desirable 
that there should always be added to statements of the Fahrenheit 
and the Reaumur scales their equivalent upon the scale of Celsius. 
Similar is this question of the metric system, which reaches even 
more deeply than the former into the well-established customs of 
daily life, and has proved not without value in promoting inter- 
national uniformity and simplicity. Although the metric system of 
weights and measures has made slow progress, and this alone 
through the portals of scientific work, its application to geophysics 
and geography has already made a fair beginning. In England a 
special organization entitled the Decimal Association has taken 
charge of the matter. The Commonwealth of Australia has 
entrusted the subject to a commission. We are without knowledge 
of the efforts in this direction thus far made in Russia. To this 
•Geographical Societies are urged to give wide publicity. 

Statistics of Population in Countries without Census {In- 
troduced by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor). — Moved, that a committee of five be appointed by the 
President to confer with a Committee of the International Statis- 
tical Institute on methods of obtaining the population in coun- 
tries taking no census. (Mr. Henry Gannett was appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee.) 

A Committee to Conduct the Business of the Congress {In- 
troduced at St. Louis). — Resolved, that the President appoint a com- 
mittee of five, of which he shall be ex-officio chairman, with power 
to add to their number, to conduct the business that may arise 
from this Congress and to report to the Ninth International Geo- 
graphic Congress. 

Geneva, Switzerland, was designated as the place for holding 
the Ninth International Geographical Congress in 1908. 

The morning after the adjournment of the Congress about 
seventy-five of the members started on an excursion to the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado and the City of Mexico. The trip was suc- 
cessful, though washouts in Mexico caused considerable delay and 
there were other adventures not on the programme. Two days 
were spent at the Grand Canon. In Mexico a reception to the 
Congress was given by President Diaz at his country home, and the 
party also visited Mount Orizaba. The excursionists returning to 
New York arrived about October 12th. 



